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“Community Acceptance of 
IAPES Employment Security”? was 

the theme of the 36th Annual 
Convention held in New Orleans, La., May 16-19. 
The keynote address at the opening session was made 
by Rev. L. J. Twomey, S. J., Director, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, Regent of the School of Law, 
Loyola University of the South, New Orleans. 

General forum discussions during the 4-day session 
included: ‘“‘What Constitutes Acceptance of Employ- 
ment Security;” “Administration and Management 
Problems of Community Acceptance;” “‘Claims Con- 
tributions and Benefit Problems of Community Ac- 
ceptance;” “Selection, Referral and Placement Prob- 
lems of Community Acceptance.” 

In addition, there were 10 discussion panels for 
operating personnel: “Industrial Services as a Tool 
for Community Acceptance;” “How to Use Labor 
Market Information to Build Up Community Accep- 
tance;”’ ‘Disability Insurance—Problems, Procedures, 
Administration;” ‘“‘Problems of Training on a Re- 
stricted Budget; “Unemployment Insurance and 
Placement Problems of the Small Offices;”’ ‘‘Problems 
of Government and Agency Cooperation With Higher 
Institutes of Learning—The Louisiana Plan for In- 
ternship and University Training;” “Cooperative 
Programs of Counselling, Testing and Guidance With 
Schools and Other Community Agencies;” “Recent 
Labor Market Changes—Their Significance for Em- 
ployment Security; ‘“‘Community Rehabilitation 
Centers; ““The Veteran Problem Today.” 

James G. Bryant of Sacramento, Calif. was elected 
to succeed Bart G. Sullivan of Canada as president of 
[APES for the year 1949-50. Long Beach, Calif. and 
Rapid City, S. Dak. will be host cities for the 37th and 
38th annual conventions of the Association. 


THE President’s Committee 


NEPH Week 1949 on NEPH Week announces 
that at a meeting of several 


Government Departments and Agencies various plans 
were outlined and decisions. made with regard to 
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information materials which are expected to be avail- 
able for the NEPH Week 1949 program. The list 
includes: Postal cancellation dies; dies for postal 
metering machines; posters for display in post offices; 
releases for radio and television stations; periodicals, 
news associations and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce channels of information. 


All members of the President’s Committee on 
NEPH Week will be requested to cooperate with 
State and local committees; Governors will be urged 
to get their State program under way early. 


The BES again is drafting the program guide, 
preparing posters, revising material for an illustrated 
pamphlet to replace ‘“‘Here Are the Facts,”’ assembling 
a new edition of the Idea Exchange for local offices 
of the State Employment Services, preparing a fact 
sheet, pattern news stories, scripts and radio spots, 
mats for drop-in use featuring the hire-the-handi- 
capped symbol, a cartoon series, and recordings on 
the general handicapped situation. 

Other and similar promotional materials are being 
prepared by the Veterans Employment Service and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The Veterans Employment Service has developed 
promotional materials which will be ready for dis- 
tribution to the field during late July. Specifically, 
these materials are as follows: 

A colorful one fold-over pamphlet. 

Illustrations and brief copy for sponsored news- 
paper advertising. 

A three-color car card for July and August showing. 

A 15-minute recording. 

The Veterans Administration will coordinate all 
national radio and television network contacts, pre- 
pare spot announcements and radio fact sheets for 
mailing to all radio and TV stations, and insofar as 
possible will serve as community coordinating points 
for local spot recording and script placement. Where 
local community committees are functioning the 
chairman will determine the person or office to handle 
local radio coordination. This is being done to avoid 
conflicting requests for the same radio time and resul- 
tant confusion. 

In addition, VA will feature the Week on its ‘‘Vet- 
erans Want to Know” and “For Those Who Gave 
Most” shows, and will have film inserts available for 
television use. 

The Civil Service Commission is assembling photo- 
graphs of physically handicapped workers in Govern- 








ment in anticipation of requests from news services 
and periodicals. The Commission is also considering 
a pamphlet on its attitude toward its handicapped 
employees, pointed up with recent statistical obser- 
vations. 

Other Government Departments sent assurances of 
their support of NEPH Week to the chairman of the 
President’s Committee. 


Cleveland Hires 
the Handicappe 


Tue Associated Industries of 
d Cleveland has published a bro- 

chure entitled ““Management- 
Labor Relations,’ a handbook on applied personnel 
practices in Cleveland. The foreword says that 363 
employers in the Cleveland area were covered in a 
1949 personnel practices survey made by the Asso- 
ciated Industries, and that these firms have a pay roll 
of 138,727 hourly employees, which represents more 
than 50 percent of the City’s manufacturing work 
force. The survey covers a wide range of factors, in- 
cluding accidents, lay-offs, exit interviews, empioy- 
ment of handicapped workers, job descriptions, and 
many other subjects related to personnel practices. 

Of the 363 employers surveyed, 247 had an estab- 
lished personnel practice of hiring handicapped work- 
ers; 92 of the remaining employers indicated they did 
not hire handicapped workers. 

This record of Cleveland industries reflects the 
growing conviction of the Nation’s employers that it 
is sound business practice to employ handicapped 
workers in jobs which can safely utilize their abilities. 


Schooling Deaf ment and training course to 


for Jobs enable illiterate or un- 
schooled deaf men and women from all parts of the 
country to earn their own living by correcting their 
‘*non-communicative existence” is being conducted at 
The Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan, 
beginning June 20 and running through July 20. 
The course is the first of its kind and is under the 


A SPECIAL intensive adjust- 


auspices of the State-Federal partnership program of 


vocational rehabilitation for civilians. 

The Superintendent of the Flint school set up the 
course for Michigan’s Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, and the rehabilitation agencies of all other 
States were invited to send their clients. 

Specific objectives of the course were improvement 
of the deaf person’s means of communication, and an 
understanding of directions, transportation, money, 
time, personal hygiene, community relationships and 
responsibilities, employer-employee relationships, and 
basic materials, tools, and processes. 

Admission to the course was based on the client’s 
capacity for personal adjustment and prevocational 
training, and his passing a satisfactory medical exam- 
ination. 

Michael J. Shortley, Director of the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation said: 

“By a course such as this the average educable, illiter- 
ate deaf adult can be rehabilitated through his release 








from the isolation and dependence of a non-communi- 
cative existence. He may then continue his develop- 
ment through paid employment and association with 
educated deaf people.” 


Atomic Project GREAT interest is reported to 
Runs to 1953 have been aroused by the 

recent announcement of the 
Atomic Energy Commission that an atomic reactor 
testing plant would be located in Eastern Idaho 
between Arco and Blackfoot. Because of this, the 
communities near the location are anxious to avoid 
the usual boom and bust sequence which often goes 
with large construction jobs. The plans of the Atomic 
Energy Commission are designed to permit an orderly 
development of the whole vast project and its sur- 
rounding communities. All interested applicants have 
been asked to note the emphasis on the following facts: 
This is not a high-speed rush job. AEC estimates 
that the peak construction employment of 6,000 will 
probably not be reached before 1953. Employment 
this year will probably not exceed 100, since all that 
will be done will be the sinking of test wells to deter- 
mine water supply. .Employment- in the next two 
years, 1950 and 1951, probably will not exceed 2,000. 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 
April 1949 (Continental U. S.) 


Number or | Change from 
amount | previous month 
| 





Over-all 
Initial claims............ 


1,776, 500 | 22% increase. 
Continued claims........ | 


7, 863,400 | 10% decrease. 


Weeks compensated... ... 16,923,000 | 10% decrease. 
Weekly average beneficia- | 
IER ot ae ares | 11,598,000 | 10% decrease. 
Benefits paid............| $135,990, 200 | 10% decrease. 
Funds available as of | 
April 30, 1949.........|$7, 386, 785, 400 (2) 
Visits to local offices..... . | 14, 301, 700 5% decrease. 
New applications. ...... .| 631,100 | 11% decrease. 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. ........ 216,900 | 53% increase. 
Nonagricultural...... 640,300 | 8% increase. 
Placements: | 
Agricultural. ........ 197, 300 | 58% increase. 
Nonagricultural, total .| 363,100 | 11% increase. 
DES bh aes 0.5 66x" | 220, 200 | 18% increase. 
WORN. oo. 5.0 «i -4 142,900 | 2% increase. 
Handicapped...... | 13,700 | 11% increase. 


Counseling interviews... .| 72, 100 1% decrease. 
3 





Employer visits........... | 187, 000 
| 
Veterans | 
New applications. ....... 173, 600 | 15% decrease. 
Referrals, anaehiiinnd.| 187,900 | 14% increase. 
Placements, nonagricul- | 99,200 | 17% increase. 
a Pe ee a 
Placements, handi- | 
CC | 7, 000 | 16% increase. 


Counseling interviews. . . . | 31,600 | 7% decrease. 


1 Includes estimates for New Hampshire; data not received. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
3 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Photos Courtesy Adams Packing Association, Inc. 


Amid a lace-work of lakes, the city of Winter Haven poses as a typical citrus community. Nearly 20 million boxes of citrus fruits are handled each season by 
the processing and packing plants in this area, providing jobs for tens ofthousands. <A few of the many citrus groves in the area are shown in the foreground. 


Turn-over a Joint Problem .. . 


Industrial Services Called for by — 
a $100 Million Industry 


By WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, JR. 
Manager, Winter Haven Office, Florida State Employment Service 


HE Florida citrus-canning industry handed us 
a challenge and a $64 question in one blow. 
Personnel managers and other industry spokes- 
men asked Employer Relations Representatives 
throughout the State, in substance: 
“Can you reduce our turn-over? It’s running 100 
to 500 percent every 5-month operating season!’ 
The industry did not exaggerate. Local office per- 
sonnel throughout the State were familiar with the 
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turn-over problems of the citrus canneries. Many 
Employer Relations Representatives had listened 
sympathetically: while personnel managers converted 
turn-over figures into dollars and cents, into produc- 
tion and unemployment insurance contributions 
costs—with no little mention of the wear and tear 
on the nerves of the production men who pampered 


- the $100 million industry through its brief operating 


season each year. 











Pe 


480,000 cans of citrus sections and citrus juice roll off each of these four lines 
every 10-hour day. Take-Off Men lift and stack average of 5,000 cases per shift 
on floats which are taken to shipping point by Lift Truck Operator. Because 
of the potential bottle-neck nature of this job, fast and dependable workers are 
required. Teamwork is a requisite here as elsewhere throughout a citrus process- 
ing plant. 


The industry had surmounted many obstacles that 
confronted its rapid growth, but not one of the 
sixty-odd canneries in the State had conquered the 
Problem—turn-over. Few problems had _ greater 
financial significance. The industry guarantees its 
piece-rate workers a minimum wage, and it therefore 
is obliged to award “‘gratuity pay” to those workers 
whose production fails to earn them the guaranteed 
minimum wage. Gratuity costs are usually in direct 
proportion to the labor turn-over rate, and one large 
firm reported gratuity costs running well into five 
figures in one operating season. Small wonder the 
industry was concerned! 

The challenge posed many complications—2 years 
ago—when the Florida Employment Service offices 
were called upon to help untangle the maze of causes 
that contributed to the industry-wide turn-over 
troubles. The usual basic causes of turn-over were 
given a preliminary study, but wages, hours and 
working conditions offered no tangible clues. Wages 
were generally “‘in line.’ Hours were long, averag- 
ing from 54 to 60 hours per work week—but cannery 
workers expressed a liking for long work weeks and 
attendant overtime wage increases. Working condi- 
tions were good, with many plants completely air- 
conditioned. An examination revealed that the 
industry had already taken action to lessen these 
ordinarily basic causes of turn-over and most of the 
potential trouble spots had already been remedied. 


The actual causes remained obscure, but we did 
succeed in developing a number of clues. The 
Winter Haven local office dug into its records. 
Forms USES-330 and old USES-270’s, together 
with the inactive order file, pointed to the existence 
of inconsistent—even conflicting—hiring specifica- 
tions among a sample dozen canneries. The rapid 
growth of the industry had outpaced its personnel 
programs, resulting in a confused personnel picture. 
Nearly 100 new occupations had been created by the 
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Florida State Employment Service Job Analysis Survey revealed value of well- 
qualified workers in high-speed citrus juice production. Filling Machine 
Operators tend automatic machines that fill cans with juice from 800 grape- 
fruit or 2,000 oranges per minute. Job knowledge and teamwork with all other 
production workers is required to prevent costly idleness or slow-down of process 
department. 


industry, but job requirements: were ill-defined and 
a dozen or more job titles might be used by different 
plants for the same occupation. Not only did this 
hinder progressive relations between personnel mana- 
gers, but it contributed to the tremendous problem 
of restaffing the canneries at the beginning of each 
season. 

The seasonal restaffing of each plant depended 
greatly upon the potential mobility of workers from 
plant to plant. Efficient restaffing or recruiting 
programs had been hampered, however, by inade- 
quate job specifications and recruiters’ lack of job 
knowledge. Employment Service interviewers and 
plant personnel managers also shared this handicap. 
The DicTioNARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES does not 
define the majority of occupations found in the 
industry, and the multiple job titles used by the 
industry for each occupation hindered efficient selec- 
tion of workers. Since the immediate problem at 
hand was to keep the canneries fully staffed, it was 
evident that a job analysis survey of all occupations 
in a sample plant was appropriate to provide Em- 
ployment Service personnel and the _ industry’s 
recruiters with more accurate job specifications. 
The Adams Packing Association, Inc., of Auburndale, 
asked for this service and it was accordingly selected 
as the “guinea pig.”” Company officials left nothing 
to be desired in their cooperation with Mr. Herbert 
Rycroft, State Occupational Analyst, who came to 
the Winter Haven area to conduct the survey. 


The analysis of this plant proved that with more 
accurate job information, the personnel department 
and the Employment Service were better equipped to 
select applicants for the various occupations. The 
turn-over rate at that plant declined. The decrease 
was far from what we believed could be attained how- 
ever, and we looked still deeper into causes. 

The fact that the citrus canning industry had 
created most of the occupations found within it meant, 
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of course, that all inexperienced workers had to be 
trained. Many occupations were found that utilized 
few or no skills common to other occupations in the 
State. This precluded any hope for relief in tapping 
any sources of labor with related skills. Recognition 
of this situation suggested that the problem might be 
to find workers with suitable aptitudes. 

The largest turn-over costs were developing in the 
sectionizing departments of the canneries, where 
about 50 percent of each plant’s employees worked as 
sectionizers. These workers are all female. Their 


job is to remove by hand the individual sections from 


previously peeled grapefruit and oranges, using a 
small trowel-like knife, then to remove any seeds 
from each section and pack the sections in tin cans. 
Care is necessary to prevent breaking the sections 
in two, as broken sections have lower consumer 
demand. Inability to sectionize fruit without break- 
ing an excessive number of sections is cause for dis- 
missal, and many new workers are “washed-out” for 
this reason after a 2-week trial period. Aptitude is 
undoubtedly greatly involved, for each sectionizer, 
paid on a piece-rate basis, necessarily has to work 
rapidly throughout the long work periods without 
sacrificing quality for quantity. It was decided to 
concentrate on this occupation. 

Winter Haven local office personnel were given 
training in administering the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY, and the tests were given to a group of 
preselected sectionizers, representing above average, 
average and below average workers. ‘The scores made 
by each sectionizer were tabulated and sent to the 
State Office together with company production re- 
cords on each tested sectionizer. ‘The National Office 
was called upon to assist in correlating the data, and 
Mr. Dana T. Leitch, Florida’s Chief of Special Serv- 
ices, took the test data to the National Office and 
cooperated with the psychologists there in developing 





These Citrus Peelers remove the peeling from grapefruit and oranges with almost 
unbelievable speed, using deft movements of a short-bladed knife and a quick 
twist of the wrists. 
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a tentative test battery. Although the GATB results 
were not conclusive they definitely revealed a relation- 
ship with the production records under study. 

State Analyst Rycroft suggested that both the Job 
Analysis Survey and the experimental testing program 
be extended industry-wide to verify and validate these 
promising results, and his proposal met with enthusi- 
astic response when he addressed the Florida Canners 
Association which assembled its State-wide member- 
ship in Winter Haven. The Association appointed 
a committee of the following outstanding men in the 
industry to assist the Employment Service in extend- 
ing these programs: Orville Hawkins of Floridagold, 
Chairman; Ross May of Dromedary; Harold Larson 
of Adams; George Gooding of Del Monte; Charles 
McCartney of Stokely; C. M. Ghiselin of McDonald; 
and C. C. Rathbun, Association Secretary. 

The initial meeting with the Association’s com- 
mittee brought forth a voluminous supply of ideas. 
Mr. Louis Abolin, Field Occupational Analyst from 
USES, was present to explain more fully the value and 
potentials of the job analysis survey. The committee 
was impressed, and it carried back to the Association 
a recommendation that the survey be broadened to 
include not only canned citrus products, but by- 
products operations as well, such as citrus pulp, 
alcohol, concentrates, molasses, and others. It recom- 
mended that the Association consider publishing the 
Employment Service’s eventual findings in manual 
form to: 

1. Foster among the industry common terminology 
and definitions for jobs. 

2. Standardize hiring specifications for workers to 
increase their mobility from plant to plant. 

3. Assist personnel directors in successful hiring and 
allocation of workers. 

4. Assist Florida State Employment Service offices 
in making good referrals. 
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Peeled citrus fruit is automatically conveyed to Sectionizers who remove fruit 
sections from grapefruit and oranges using a dull knife. More than 300 Sec- 
tionizers are required to staff this modern air-conditioned plant, their nimble 
fingers turning out approximately 500 cases of sections an hour for ultimate 
use in salads and fruit cups. Even though a few Sectionizers gaze curiously 
at the photographer, their hands never stop their busy motions, for piece-rate 
wages are the main incentive. 











5. Provide educational material to give schools, 
buyers, absentee business associates and the general 
public a better understanding of the citrus canning 
industry. 

6. Provide the job analysis basis for job evaluation 
by firms which wish to undertake such a project. 

This was the first of several meetings we have held 
with the committee, each bringing forth a new supply 
of valuable ideas and resulting in increased interest. 
It is now planned to develop, along with the job 
analysis survey, typical plant staffing patterns, pro- 
duction flow charts, selection factors, including 
physical demands, photographs of workers on the 
job, historical data regarding the industry, and other 
information that will be useful in the Association’s 
publication to broaden its reader audience and 
promote interest in the industry. 

Cooperation and support has been forthcoming 
from every direction. Fons A. Hathaway, State 
Department Service Director, has concentrated the 
efforts of the State Office on this program. USES 
Field Analyst Abolin has given us invaluable technical 
assistance in planning 2nd coordinating the analysts’ 
activities to assure that all survey objectives will be 
accomplished. The Association and individual em- 
ployers are exerting every possible effort to accommo- 
date our analysts in their plant-to-plant studies. At 
a time when the plants were idle last summer, several 
individual employers vorunteered to pay a hundred 
unemployed sectionizers for the time necessary to 
test them, when they learned that a larger sample of 
GATB test results was desired. 





At the time of this writing our local office staffs in 
several offices are busy compiling data for develop- 
ment of the final aptitude test for sectionizers. They 
are also preparing job analysis schedules and Job 
Descriptions for the industry survey manual and ex- 
changing them for verification in different areas of 
the State. Occupational Analysts T. J. Williams and 
Mildred Yeats are carrying out this work from their 
Tampa headquarters, and Analyst Louis C. Dennis 
is conducting the work in the Winter Haven area, 
assisted by the writer. Other offices will also assist 
in the verification work. 

We set out to solve a turn-over problem, and with 
the cooperative support from the industry we shall. 
It is too early to evaluate fully the extent of improve- 
ment in our working relations with the citrus process- 
ing industry, but several encouraging signs are in 
evidence. Our referral to placement and placement 
to accession ratios have shown marked improvement. 
The Employment Service personnel participating in 
this work have gained a greater insight into the 
industry’s personnel problems; and, in turn, the 
industry has evidenced increased confidence in the 
Employment Service and an awareness of our common 
interests. 

The turn-over problem is no longer solely an indus- 
try problem—it is a joint problem; and, although the 
$64 question is not yet fully answered, it’s a safe bet 
that Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services, 
in cooperation with the industry, will pave the way. 


Seheduled High School GATB 


By NORMAN R. ROBERTS, SR. 


Veterans Employment Representative 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service, Norristown, Pa. 


HE GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY comes as 

close to being “glamourous” as any integral part 

of the Employment Service. Because of this, 
as well as because it is intensely practical, the public 
press and our own periodicals have described and 
commented upon it at great length. 

However, there is a little known process for provid- 
ing GATB service which promises (or threatens) to 
overshadow its original application. This is the 
scheduled administration of the Test to high school 
students. “‘Scheduled” is italicized because it indi- 
cates the difference between testing just any youngster 
who happens to be in high school, when the use of 
the Battery seems indicated, and testing those students 
who were selected, after screening by school authori- 
ties, and subsequently processed according to a sched- 
ule. This method of providing GATB service has not 
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been widely presented in print and might merit some 
scrutiny. 

“Scheduled High School GATB” was introduced to 
Norristown as an indirect aftermath of the war. It 
happened in this manner: In November 1947, the 
Veterans Employment Representative of the Norris- 
town office was a member of the County Veterans 
Advisory Committee. So was the local High School 
Counselor-and-Veteran-Student Advisor. During the 
VER’s regular report to the Committee, the Test 
Battery was mentioned. 

“T think that would be a splendid help in getting 
the Vets in the Norristown High straightened out,”’ 
observed the schoolman. ‘‘Wait a minute—I think 


it would be a good thing for all of our seniors. How 
about it?” 
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The VER, wise in the ways of “‘chain-of-command,”’ 
did not commit himself. ‘‘You talk to your principal; 
I’ll talk to my manager. It’s an idea, anyhow.” 

The second contact between the Employment Serv- 
ice and the High School—this time on the higher 
level—revealed a problem: how to test a class of 
400 young people, in a period of less than 5 months, 
without disrupting the normal functions of either 
enterprise. The answer: it couldn’t be done by an 
office of our size. This sweeping negative conclusion 
evoked a practical question—were there 400 young 
people actually in need of this type of guidance? 
The answer was no; some could be eliminated. For 
instance, there was little point in testing those who 
had arranged for further schooling after graduation— 
they could be disregarded. Most of those in voca- 
tional classes would not require testing; there was not 
much question of their potential qualifications—they 
too could be disregarded. Many of the girls already 
had clerical jobs lined up; no testing was indicated. 
The final cut would apply to those who had expressed 
unwillingness to take the test. So now we had 185 
prospects—here we had a practical objective. Reg- 
istration cards were taken to the school, filled out by 
prospective testees and returned to the Norristown 
office. 


Test Completed in 3 Days 


Two Employment Service Test Administrators, an 
Employment Methods Advisor borrowed from the 
District Office, the Manager, the Counselor, and the 
Veterans Employment Advisor descended on the 
High School in March 1948. Teachers who had 
previously taken the GATB acted as proctors. The 
part involving Books One and Two was handled in 
classrooms; the boards were set up on laboratory 
tables. Scheduling was hectic but no one got lost. 
In 3 days we had scores on 185 students ready for 
interpretation. 

The mechanics of scoring was a large task; counsel- 
ing was even larger. This latter function was also 
performed at the school, with a faculty Occupationa] 
Advisor sitting in on the interview, along with the 
Employment Service Counselor. Thus valuable in-: 
formation, such as the student’s grades in various 
subjects, home environment, and other facts usually 
omitted from registration cards, was available. 
After advising the testee of his aptitudes and their 
relation to his personal preference, local work oppor- 
tunities, etc., and arriving at a suitable vocational 
plan, we put the coded registration cards in a special 
inactive file, pending the end of the school term. 

With mixed emotions, we heard of favorable com- 
ments from students, parents of students, and the 
faculty. We were glad that the program had been 
satisfactory, and the degree of its success strongly 
indicated that they would want us back for the next 
senior class. They did. 
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Before school opened in September 1948, we 
decided on some changes. Instead of mass testing, 
we divided the number of available weeks into the 
number of eligible seniors and came up with about 
12. It was arranged, therefore, that groups of 12 
would be directed to report to the Employment 
Service office testing room each Tuesday at 9 a. m. 
By simultaneously administering the Book Tests to 
all and using all the apparatus twice, the operation 
could be completed before noon. Our test adminis- 
trator would be able to score the results, without 
neglecting her other duties, within a week; thereby 
providing the further advantages of permitting the 
counseling interview to follow the test in a relatively 
short time. 

The plan was put in effect October 19 and the 
objective reached on March 15. It worked with 
amazing smoothness and we anticipate no change 
whatsoever when we start next fall to test the class 
of 1950. 


New Method Preferred 


A number of factors cause us to prefer the week- 
by-week method over mass testing. First, our own 
personnel can administer it without undue effort. 
Second, we don’t have to borrow additiona! boards. 
Third, the students have the opportunity to become 
aware of the Employment Service by actual office 
contact. Fourth, there is no problem of transporting 
equipment from office to school and back. Fifth, 
we saved time for all concerned. Under the mass 
testing scheme each unit (the actual test, the scoring, 
and the interview) required 2.4 man-hours of ES 
employee time. Under the week-by-week method, 
the figure was approximately 2.1 man-hours per com- 
pleted unit. 7 


One item which we failed to consider last year 
was a system to check the use, by students, of the 
aptitude information that we furnished them: How 
many sought or found work in line with the voca- 
tional plan? Of those who followed the plan, how 
many were happy on their jobs? We are now work- 
ing out a plan with the school which, we hope, will 
make these data available on the 1949 group. 


We embarked on the project as a public service 
and as such it has been a notable success. Newspaper 
publicity was gratifying; the Superintendent of Schools 
included laudatory remarks in his annual report. 
Employers, when advised of the operation, unani- 
mously approved; parents told us they liked the idea; 
students were so intrigued that they usually took it 
very seriously. 

We believe that our completion of 2 years’ experi- 
ence permits us to speak more or less as pioneers—so 
here’s a bit of advice: Make sure you have adequate 
personnel, enough time, and a cooperative school. 
If you can’t do it right, don’t do it at all. ‘Scheduled 
High School GATB” could easily change from a 
Counselor’s dream to a nightmare. 








(rearing Occupational Analysis to 
Local Office Operations 


By B. C. SEIPLE 


Manager, Cleveland Offices, Ohio State Employment Service 


N THIS PERIOD Of heavy claims-taking and registra- 

tion activities, the need for well-trained employ- 

ment security personnel strikes home. The Cleve- 
land office gets a job order for a Multiple-Spindle-Drill- 
Press Operator. Selectors looking for call-ins to this 
job miss an applicant with 12 years experience in a 
machine shop. 

What happened in this situation? A_ registrar 
looked in the DicTiIonARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES 
for Multiple-Spindle-Drill-Press Operator 6-78.08]. 
Under pressure of heavy registration he hurriedly 
picked up the code of Multiple-Spindle-Router Operator 
6-33.421. The digit 78 would have properly filed the 
applicant in the industrial designation ‘“‘machine 
shop.” Instead the incorrect digits of 33 filed him 
in “‘wood box.” 

This is no isolated experience. The same type of 
thing must have happened in many offices, large and 
small. The problém that it poses for the employment 
security manager is a significant but by no means 
insoluble one. 


Inside and Outside Occupational Analysis 


So much excellent material has been presented on 
the subject of occupational analysis that it would seem 
impossible to add anything new or different. But the 
emphasis in what has been written to date has been 
on ‘“‘outside” analysis; the phase which has to do with 
helping the employer in his personnel management 
problems. This phase of occupational analysis has 
won many friends among employers for the Employ- 
ment Service. It is a standard part of local office 
operations from the small office, where the manager is 
also placement interviewer and claims clerk, to the 
departmentalized office of the big cities. 

The other side of occupational analysis, ‘“‘inside”’ 
analysis or assistance to local office operations, has 
received littlke mention. It involves the checking of 
orders, applications, titles and codes; the evaluation of 
performance; and the training of personnel. In a 
small office the manager does this checking, evaluating 
and training, not as an analyst, but as part of his 
administrative duties as manager. In the medium- 
sized office, where there is an occupational analyst on 
the staff, the out-service or assistance to employers 
takes precedence, but some time may be given to 
in-service assistance to local office operations, either 
by the analyst or the manager. 

But it is in the large metropolitan office that an 





analyst assigned to full-time assistance to local office 
operations can be of inestimable value. With full 
authority to eheck within departments or between 
departments, this person can marshal the facts the 
manager needs to know for many of his decisions on 
personnel or procedure. 


The Cleveland Experience 


With this thought in mind, the Cleveland office has 
assigned one occupational analyst to the full-time job 
of “inside” analysis. Prompt assistance to employers 
is given by the occupational analysts in the Employer 
Service Division as before. But the in-service analyst, 
as a staff assistant to the manager, is constantly at 
work to gear the occupational analysis technique, 
which is so heartily recommended to employers, to 
our own everyday operations. 

The person selected for this important job has to 
have a rare combination of ability and personality. 
Fortunately in Miss Juanita Dowman, the Cleveland 
office had such an individual. Miss Dowman had 
been associated with employment service work for a 
number of years in varying capacities. She had 
managed a branch office of the Cleveland metropoli- 
tan system and knew first-hand the manager’s prob- 
lems and the tools which she had to meet them. As 
a former placement supervisor, she could appreciate 
the viewpoint of the line supervisor. And her experi- 
ence in the traditional ‘‘outside”’ activities of the occu- 
pational analyst could now be brought to bear on 
internal problems. 


Changes May Be Necessary 


New personnel in the Cleveland offices receive 
their formal induction training from the training 
staff of the State administrative office. They are 
then assigned more or less temporarily to various 
divisions within the office until their work can be 
appraised. It may require several changes before 
management is assured that they are working at 
their highest skill, both in respect to integration 
into the office staff and their ability to serve the 
public. 

Whatever the background of the new employee, 
public employment work is a new experience for 
them. With the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
of 1933 and the introduction of the DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPaATIONAL TiTLeEs in 1940, Employment Service 
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procedures are resolved into a rather definite pattern 
which is spelled out in our Manual of Operations. 
It is at this point that the in-service occupational 
analyst can be of most value. Personnel, both new 
and old, must have a common understanding of 
jobs and job descriptions, of occupational titles and 
code numbers. In an office which has four distinct 
placement divisions—Men’s Skilled, Men’s Semi- 
skilled, Women’s Industrial, and Clerical and Pro- 
fessional—it is important that our people have com- 
mon concepts of these procedures. Order takers 
and registrars must write comparable job descrip- 
tions for the work the employer wants done and the 
work the applicant has done, so that selectors can 
match most effectively workers and jobs. 


Three-Fold Process 


To insure that our staff gets this needed integra- 
tion of effort, the in-service analyst follows a three- 
fold process of checking, evaluating, and training. 
For instance, order boxes are checked for job descrip- 
tions and matching titles and code numbers. The 
analyst discusses minor errors with the persons 
responsible, determines whether errors are due to 


Typical Class in Refresher Training. Left to right: Morris Berke; Julius Tomeczko; Ruth Penko; Juanita Dowman, analyst 
Bartholme Lee; Dorothy Lanza; and Alyce Mah 
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carelessness or to lack of understanding. If the latter 
is the case, refresher training, planned to meet 
specific needs of the participants, may be the answer. 


Occupational Analysis Uncovers Weaknesses 


Every effort is made by the analyst to make em- 
ployees think of the DicTioNAry as a tool which can 
be used intelligently and effectively. The case of 
the Multiple-Spindle-Drill-Press Operator who had been 
hurriedly coded into the wrong designation has 
already been cited. Another weakness that we have 
tried to correct is the failure to assign additional 
titles where they are indicated. 


A veteran who had graduated from a Cleveland 
high school, then served 2 years in the Army, went to 
Oregon upon discharge and worked in the lumber 
camps for 18 months. He returned to Cleveland 
and registered at our office. He was given the code 
of Faller 6-30.140. Again under pressure of heavy 
registration, this was the only title and code given. 
Inasmuch as Ohio does not have a great logging 
industry, the title of Faller would have been of no 
value except on inter-state placement. ‘The registrar 
should have assigned it as the additional title and 
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assigned an EOC as a primary code, or if unable to 
designate this primary code, route the GI to a coun- 
selor. 

Our application cards are our stock in trade. If 
they are not properly labelled, the skills and work 
experiences which they represent are of no value to us. 
Then, too, our employment statistical reporting is 
done through the medium of code numbers and any 
considerable variation distorts the labor market 
picture, both as to occupations and industries. 

With his dual authority over Employment Service 
and claims activities, the manager can delegate to 
the “‘inside’’ occupational analyst responsibility for 
making special studies of claims procedures too. 
Such checks as observance of the validity period, 
checks on prescribed routine questions asked of 
claimants, and the courtesy and tact with which 
clerks handle the public have been of value in Cleve- 
land office operations. Spot checks are made be- 
tween the claims division and employment division 
to insure that there is a job application on file for 
every active claims card, since in Ohio every claim- 
ant must be registered for work. 


Special Managerial Assignments 


Every manager needs to know the productivity of 
his personnel and their effectiveness at different tasks. 
Of course, the manager in making every day decisions 
does make such evaulations of personnel. But he can 
do that job with far greater assurance if he has the 
results of periodic analyses by an impartial, competent 
person on which to base hjs evaluations. The in- 
service occupational analyst, acting as a special assist- 
ant to the manager, can devote full-time efforts for 
brief periods to such a study. 

To illustrate: a check of referrals over a 2-week 
period in one department in Cleveland’s placement 
division provided a helpful analysis of both pro- 
ductivity and effectiveness. From a tabulation of 
referrals made by each selector, coupled with records 
of the final result (hired, did not hire, refused referral, 
did not report), we were able to evaluate individual 
productivity measured in terms of degrees of success 
in matching men and jobs as well as the percentage of 
load which each selector carried. 


Individual Employee Conferences 


Inasmuch as all the selectors in this particular check 
were working from the same order boxes, and appli- 
cants were called in numerical order, it was assumed 
that the selectors had comparable materials to work 
with—both job orders and applicants. The logical 
conclusion was that some selectors had more “‘selling”’ 
points than others, such as a greater knowledge of jobs 
and related occupations, knowledge of the location of 
industries, convenience of transportation for appli- 
cants, value of moderate wage and job security versus 
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high wage on temporary or short jobs. In other 
words, certain selectors were making better use of all 
the intangibles that go into intelligent placement and 
mean so much to the applicant. Somewhat to our 
surprise, we found far more strengths than weaknesses 
in the performance of individual selectors and few 
instances of common weaknesses for which class train- 
ing was indicated. The solution was to hold a sepa- 
rate conference with each employee concerned, advis- 
ing him of his strengths and weaknesses and suggesting 
where improvements should be made to bring him up 
to the departmental standard. 


Survey Data Valuable 


Data brought out by such surveys as this are not 
only highly illuminating to a busy manager, they can 
be of great value to him in the efficient conduct of 
operations throughout a large metropolitan office. 
The large office, because of its great potential claims 
and placement workload, can develop peak loads that 
are totally unpredictable. The manager’s responsi- 
bility for efficiency of operation is challenged by these 
peak work periods which test the organization’s 
progress in development of adequate supervisory and 
operational skill to meet these crises. To direct this 
operation, the manager must know the weaknesses 
as well as the strength of his staff. His very success 
as a manager is measured by the record of that staff 
in serving both employers and the unemployed 
worker. 


Cooperation From Entire Staff 


If the in-service occupational analyst is to help the 
service attain its objectives of better operation and 
increased efficiency, he or she must be able to display 
the tactful leadership which will enlist the cooperation 
of fellow workers. The staff, particularly the division 
chiefs and department supervisors, must be made to 
feel that the analyst is really endeavoring to help them 
do a job rather than acting as a ‘“‘chalker and a check- 
er’ who runs to the manager with every detail. 

In the past two decades public employment offices 
throughout the Nation have weathered the crises of 
depression, war years, and the aftermath of war. 
Distinct contributions have been technical assistance 
to the Federal work progress in the thirties, labor 
allocation in the wartime forties, and handling of 
civilian and servicemen’s readjustment problems of 
the postwar period. We have no reason to believe 
that the programs of the Employment Service and 
Unemployment Compensation will play a lesser role 
in the future. We, as managers, must therefore 
capitalize on every aid that will help us keep our 
house in order for our part in coming events. The 
Cleveland experience of taking some of our own advice 
to industry by gearing occupational analysis to local 
office operations has been of inestimable value. 
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The Seattle Experiment . . 


Advertising Promotes Job Orders 


By EDWIN F. CASE 


Supervisor, Casual Labor and Logging Section 
Seattle Industrial Office, Washington State Employment Security Department 


N employment service that develops an increased 

number of job orders for laborers renders an in- 

valuable service to the community. There can 
no longer be any doubt of the close relationship of 
involuntary unemployment on the one hand, and on 
the other the heavy expenditures for relief and the 
prevalence of crimes which range from petty meneney 
to robbery and burglary. 

Seasonal workers, released from their jobs in or- 
chards, harvest fields and canneries, stream into the 
city to lead a precarious existence in the slums of the 
Skid Road. 

Society cannot adequately protect itself from the 
evil effects of this condition either by the use of its 
police force or by huge relief expenditures. Both of 
these expedients, besides being ineffective and ex- 
tremely expensive, are entirely unwarranted for the 
simple reason that they do not provide a real solution 
of the problem. 


Began With Study of Closed Orders 


The Casual Labor Office which serves Greater 
Seattle, a city of a half-million people, has a daily 
applicant load of more than three hundred. But our 
daily average of job openings was less than sixty. 
Thus, it was evident, even considering our practice of 
refusing referral to any applicant with doubtful quali- 
fications, that we could refer many more well-qualified 
workmen each day if we could but increase the num- 
ber of job openings. How could this be done? We 
knew, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that we had long been convinced, that we could obtain 
these required job openings if we could only reach 
directly those potential employers who wanted and 
actually needed the services of these workmen. 

It all began—this experiment in the promotion of 
job orders—when we made a study of the closed orders 
of the Casual Labor Office. This study disclosed that 
nearly one-fourth of our total placements were do- 
mestic workers hired by private householders for 
cleaning work in their homes and for work on their 
lawns and gardens. Nothing had ever been done to 
promote orders for casual domestic workers, and we 
were confident that this was a most promising field for 
the development of new business. 

In order to reach private householders and induce 
them to place orders for casual laborers, we agreed 
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upon a rather elaborate strategy. This consisted of a 
home-beautification campaign with the objective of 
general improvement in the appearance of the entire 
city. Our slogan for the campaign was “Seattle, the 
City Beautiful.”’ As a part of the publicity we planned 
to use cards in buses, and to feature advertising for the 
Casual Labor Office. 

Our schedule called for this campaign to get under 
way during March. This timing was important. 
Spring is the season of most activity in gardens and 
yards, and we desired to reach householders as early 
in the year as possible. 

However, it was soon apparent that there would be 
considerable delay in obtaining authorization of the 
program. This was due in part to the heavy expense 
involved, but mainly to the fact that the proposed 
venture was in the nature of an experiment. The use 
of advertising to promote casual labor job orders had 
never been tried before. 


Rather than lose the advantage of an early start, 
we decided to adopt a modest temporary program at 
low cost. The necessity of restricting our choice to an 
advertising medium that we could afford dictated the 
adoption of a handbill. In March we received 5,000 
of the handbills and arranged for their distribution. 


The results were both significant and startling. The 
effects of the advertising were almost immediately 
apparent. First telephone inquiries, and then orders 
for workmen, began to come in from people who had 
known nothing about our service until they read the 
handbills. ~The number of domestic placements for 
April and May increased by one-fifth over the number 
for the same months in 1947, 


Clean-up Week in May 


In the meanwhile, local office management had 
abandoned its efforts to further the original plan for 
the campaign, “‘Seattle, the City Beautiful.”’ Earlier, 
in fact, there seemed to be every ‘promise that it would 
be adopted, when an unforeseen development forced 
the abandonment of the project. But, we did not give 
up. Instead we grasped at a new opportunity which 
presented itself. 


It had been a custom in Seattle, until discontinued 
at the outbreak of the war, to set aside one week each 
year for a city clean-up, during which citizens would 
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You Sometimes Do Need Help on a 
Job at Your Home—That Job You 
Intended to Do Yourself, But Just 
Couldn’t Find Time to Do. 


Whatever the Job Is We Have the Man to Do It 


Just Phone the . . . SHORT JOB OFFICE 


For Prompt . . Efficient . . Courteous Service 


We Specialize in Workmen for . . . 


SPADING AND WEEDING GARDENS 
YARD CLEAN UP 

HANDLING SAWDUST 

MOWING LAWNS 

WASHING WOODWORK 

WASHING WINDOWS 

CLEANING EAVES AND TROUGHS 
SPLITTING WOOD 

TRIMMING HEDGES 

WAXING FLOORS 

CLEANING WALLPAPER 

CLEANING BASEMENTS AND ATTICS 


Workmen Always Available 
MAin 3545 — MAin 3475 


Casual Labor Office 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DEPARTMENT 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


301 OCCIDENTAL AVENUE 
>: 








The Helping Handbill 


clean up their yards and make their homes more 
presentable. Mayor William F. Devin decided to re- 
vive this custom, and accordingly proclaimed the third 
week of May, “Clean Up, Paint Up, Fix Up Week.” 

Local management determined to take advantage 
of this development to advertise the Casual Labor Of- 
fice. The Seattle Junior Chamber of Commerce was 
in charge of the clean-up campaign, and as a member 
of that organization, the manager of our local office 
was appointed to the campaign committee. Publicity 
for the campaign consisted of newspaper stories, news- 
paper advertising by Seattle firms which featured the 
campaign, posters displayed on trucks and automo- 
biles, and literature which was distributed to Seattle 
homes through the cooperation of the public schools. 
Our local office management arranged for the distribu- 
tion of 45,000 handbills together with all campaign 
literature. 
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Following the distribution of the handbills, the 
number of domestic placements immediately in- 
creased. Moreover, the effects of the advertising are 
still being felt as evidenced by the fact that the num- 
ber of domestic placements for the 9-month period 
from April to December was over one-third greater 
than that for the same period in 1947 when no 
advertising was done. 

Lest, in our enthusiasm over the success of this ex- 
periment, we have given an impression that was far 
from our intention, it should be emphasized that ad- 
vertising can be only an adjunct to, and never a sub- 
stitute for, an efficient placement process. By this 
experiment we have proved beyond doubt that adver- 
tising will produce job orders. But the enduring suc- 
cess of the Casual Labor Office depends upon repeat 
orders from satisfied employers. Our ability carefully 
to select qualified applicants who are acceptable to em- 
ployers is and must ever be the foundation of a 
healthy and truly efficient service. 
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HIs article was to have ended here, but as our 
clearance copy was about to be returned to the 
National Office, the Casual Labor Office was in the 
midst of rendering an emergency service of a type 
which increases the prestige of the public employment 
service in a community. 

On April 13, Seattle experienced a severe earth- 
quake shock. The area of greatest damage was the 
Skid Road district in which our Casual Labor Office 
is located. Our office, except for some _ plaster 
shaken down from the ceiling, was little damaged but 
other nearby buildings and the upper floors of our 
building did not fare so well. 

As this is written, the cornices of a building across 
the street from us are being removed to protect cars 
and pedestrians from the hazard of falling masonry. 
A number of buildings within a radius of a few blocks 
suffered severe damage and a few will have to be 
completely razed. Some of these buildings are 
shown in the accompanying photographs. 

On the day of the earthquake radio announcements 
reported that the Casual Labor Office of the Employ- 
ment Security Department was ready to furnish 
workmen to clean up debris and for emergency 
janitor work at offices located in damaged buildings. 
As a result, orders for workmen came streaming in 
and were promptly filled. Also, on succeeding days, 
the newspaper publicity received on the activities 
of the Casual Labor Office had the effect of increas- 
ing the volume of placements. 

The staff of the Casual Labor Office is much grati- 
fied to know that at a time of emergency the Employ- 
ment Security Department was found ready to go 
into prompt action and that we were able to demon- 
strate the importance of the role we all play as serv- 
ants of the public. 
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The Seattle Hotel viewed from Occidental Avenue. While the cornices of this The Nord Hotel on First South between Main and Jackson Streets. The 
building were being removed, the south wall shifted three inches. All occupants cornices are being removed and the roof repaired, This building was seriously 
were immediately evacuated. The walls have now been tied in place with damaged when part of the wall of an adjoining building toppled over crushing 
timbers and steel cables. Damage is so extensive that this building may have in the roof. 

to be razed. 
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The Busy Bee Cafe and Circle Theater. The supervisor of our Logging Office 


The Fulton Hotel at Second South and Jackson Street. The author watched narrowly escaped injury when masonry from the upper story of the building 
from across the street while the upper story collapsed. This building is being which houses the cafe fell into the street crushing a sedan parked at the curb. 
torn down. The theater is closed but the cafe continues to operate. 
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Calf looks up hopefully as its rescuers work to release it from 
its snow prison. 





A mighty engine overwhelmed by snow. 





Alliance, Nebr. 
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When Emergency Strikes, the Local Office 
is in the Thick of It... 


pera lion 


URING the midsummer heat is perhaps a good 

time to look back to the 1949 blizzards of our 

Western States, which have been described as 
“the worst in six decades.”’ 


Local offices of the State Employment Services had 
a hectic time as they rallied to the need for thousands 
of volunteer workers to dig out snowbound trains, 
clear main lines, railroad yards, and highways and to 
rush food by air to snawbound rangers and livestock. 
Actual recruitment of men was their main job, but 
they were called upon to render many other types of 
assistance as has been the case with local offices in 
flood, hurricane, earthquake and other disaster areas. 
They cooperated closely with Army and Navy officials, 
stockmen’s associations, and the U. S. Forest Service 
in a number of ways to meet emergency manpower 
needs and to take care of problems incident thereto. 
We don’t have all the details, but here are a few high- 
lights of the blizzards that literally blew around the 
world since they threatened the country’s contribution 
to the world’s food bin. 


Indians to the Rescue 


Arizona’s most interesting recuritment job was 
that of lining up crews of Indians familiar with 
western range lands to ride the Navy airlift planes 
and indicate to pilots the “target points’—where to 
drop food and fuel for marooned ranchers and hay 
for starving livestock. When the Navy airlift went 
into action in northern Arizona, an order immedi- 
ately came through to the Arizona SES for some 
30-40 men, including foremen, and Navajo spotters 
to accompany the planes and indicate the “target 
points.”” This order, received in the morning, had 
to be filled in a matter of hours. There were diffi- 
culties, but men were on the job by noon. A public 
address system, always important in emergencies, 
helped to locate and round up the workers. But 
planes which were dispatched to pick up Navajo 
spotters had to turn back. The weather was master. 
Then the ES got in touch with the Naval Base which 
intercepted an airlift plane on its return to Phoenix, 
and it was able to pick up the spotters. 


Housing, daily plane travel for the workers, and 
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getting the men paid, all involved some help from 
the ES. The Farm Placement Representative, John 
R. Foley, even had the job of arranging for a deputy 
sheriff to act as an armed guard for the paymaster. 
The ES manager hardly ever left the scene of opera- 
tions. The local office staff never relaxed. Com- 
menting on the zeal with which staff tackled the 
jobs confronting it, the Acting Regional Representa- 
tive said: ““The ES personnel showed great initative 
out in the field in making plans and carrying them 
out without waiting for formal approval or other 
time-consuming procedures.” 





South Dakota kept Tourneau dozers working busily 
24 hours a day to open country and township roads 
and farmers’ driveways and city thoroughfares. 
About the worst drift encountered was one near 
Bonesteel which was over 16 feet high and a block 
long. Rapid City, with a big fleet of trucks and 
power shovels, worked day and night to clear the 
business section of the city. Moving these huge 
drifts out of the business section was a tremendous 
job, but it was accomplished with amazing speed. 


What was described as the largest mass bulldozer 
operation in history was the work done under the 
Fifth Army’s Operation Snowbound in Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Wyoming—an area larger than 
all of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware combined. It was credited with liberating 
7,846 snowbound persons in 24 hours. It used 1,183 - 
pieces of heavy equipment. Its force tackled snow- 
drifts in 138,880 square miles of disaster area. At 
Neligh, Nebr., a relief crew reached a snowbound 
farm place to find a wife grieving over her dead hus- 
band. He had died 5 days earlier but the widow had 
been unable to get word to the outside or make 
funeral arrangements. 


| The good neighbor spirit was abroad. Neighbor- 
ing States sent rotary snowplows to help stricken 
areas dig themselves out. 


The main streets at Pierre, and other South Dakota 
(Continued on page 22) 








Phoenix Navy Base operation. Crew recruited by ASES. 
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A Loeal Office Library Pays Dividends 


By LEO H. CARNEY 


District Manager, Pennsylvania State Employment Service, Erie, Pa. 


ORD CHESTERFIELD once said, “If we do not plant 
knowledge when young, it will give us no shade 
when we are old.” Perhaps the staff members 

of the Erie Local Office were not thinking of the emi- 
nent English statesman, but they certainly had caught 
the spirit of his philosophy when, as new employment 
service workers, they decided to build a library of 
personnel publications. 

Ten years have now passed since the library was 
begun with the twin objectives: to provide our em- 
ployees with the most current information available 
in the broad field of personnel administration; and 
to develop the local office as the community fountain- 
head for authentic persdnnel information. 

The Erie Local Office Library—a contribution of 
its own personnel——has grown to contain bound and 
unbound publications valued at more than $3,000 and 
represents the most complete reference library on per- 
sonnel administration in this area. 

The library is not restricted to local office personnel ; 
the public, too, is invited to use it at no charge. The 
principal community borrowers include Trade Asso- 








Winifred Sherwood, Interviewer, Erie local office, and Paul Weithman, Labor Market Analyst, Erie District office, find the library 


ciations, college professors and students (in the prepa- 
ration of theses), teachers, counselors and counselees, 
personnel workers, labor organizations and their legal 
counsel, governmental agencies, and civic and social 
organizations espousing vocational guidance. 

The library subscribes regularly to trade and busi- 
ness publications, among them: Personnel, Personnel 
Journal, Personnel Psychology, Personnel Administra- 
tion, Journal of Applied Psychology, Occupations, Oc- 
cupational Index, Industrial Relations, Supervision, 
Factory Management, Modern Industry, American 
Business, and Business Week. 

The Library fund from which all purchases are 
made has two sources: semi-monthly voluntary contri- 
butions from employees, and profits made from the 
office canteen. 

Bound publications were originally purchased 
through the cooperation of the Erie School District, 
or directly from the publisher, to effect discounts. 
However, most such purchases are now made through 
a wholesale book company in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

While no full-time librarian is available, ordering, 


a worth-while venture. 
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loan charges, cataloguing and indexing are part-time 
responsibilities of an office secretary who has per- 
formed these duties since the library was established. 

Every employee has the right to recommend the pur- 
chase of publications, provided of course the subject 
matter is confined to the personnel field. No materials 
procured are owned individually, nor do employees 
maintain an equity in the library after separation, thus 
assuring its stability. 

The library content embraces such phases of per- 
sonnel administration as: 

Industrial and Employment Psychology; Occupa- 
tions; Testing and Test Development; Merit Rating; 
Unemployment Insurance; Labor Relations; Handi- 
capped Workers; Safety Management; Personnel Poli- 
cies and Practices; Employee Morale; Occupational 
Counseling; Employment Statistics; Vocational Guid- 


ance; Job and Worker Analysis; Job Evaluation; Oc- 
cupational Information; Occupational Briefs; Ab- 
stracts and Monographs. 

It is difficult to place a tangible value on the library 
service, either as a service to our own personnel or to 
the community at large. We do know the dividends on 
our investment are high. Local office personnel are 
among the best informed in the community with re- 
spect to modern personnel techniques and practices. 
The Employment Service has grown in importance 
as the focal point for employment and personnel in- 
formation, thus fulfilling the library’s original objec- 
tive. Local office prestige has grown through this 
important community contribution in the field of 
personnel management. 

Local office personnel will derive pleasure in watch- 
ing the prestige of the office grow along with the use- 
fulness of their office library. 


Always A Market For Our Product 


By CLAYTON J. WALLACE 


Manager, Chambersburg Local Office, Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


NE way of determining the value of the Employ- 
‘=~ Service and its products is to review what 

we have to sell and then consider what the effect 
would be if these services, or products, were withdrawn 
from the labor market. 

First in importance, because it represents the ulti- 
mate objective of all other activities, is placement serv- 
ice. How great a loss would be incurred by employers 
if we no longer referred workers to them? Would 
large establishments, with personnel staffs of their 
own, be greatly inconvenienced? Certainly not if our 
referrals were strictly on a numerical basis, i. e., the 
referral of two, three, or even fifteen, without regard 
to qualifications. For if we did nothing more than 
route or direct job-seekers to various personnel offices, 
employers could do as well for themselves through the 
medium of the labor supply that comes directly 10 
their gates. 

What gives our referral product its distinctive value 
is the fact that it is the result of a selective process. 
We do the preliminary work, and when this screening 
process is thorough—and the end product of referral 
activity is satisfactory—we not only save the employer 
the initial screening cost, but subsequent costs incident 
to inefficiency and high turn-over. 

This referral product (packaged attractively as 
placement potential) has a somewhat different value 
for the employer whose resources and requirements do 
not justify a full-time personnel officer. In such cases, 
the call for our services is somewhat like the occasional 
trip to the bank, or the infrequent emergency call for 
a doctor’s assistance. Here the quantitative aspect of 
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the product may be less significant, but the employer 
may feel that the value of the service to him is equal 
to service given to an employer with several thousand 
workers on his staff. 

When it comes to Testing and Counseling it is safe 
to say that the demand for these services, or products, 
increases for the simple reason that there is a growing 
need for both—and the more effective the Employment 
Service becomes in the administration of tests and in 
the provision of occupational counseling, the greater 
will be the recognition of their need. Moreover, the 
field is broadened every time we can say something 
akin to, “Now there goes a young fellow who didn’t 
know what he wanted to do. But a year ago he took 
several occupational tests in our office and as a result 
got a job with one of our leading industries. He says 
he likes his job; he has had one substantial raise, and 
his supervisor says he’s going places with the firm.” 

And what of the product labeled Labor Market In- 
formation? Well, what would happen if we with- 
drew it from the market created by the response of 
Chambers of Commerce, Manufacturing Associations, 
school authorities, union officials, government agen- 
cies, civic leaders and others? All of these have recog- 
nized that labor market information developed by the 
Employment Service is a long-needed product. Sel- 
dom a day passes without a call for some part of this 
information by one or more representatives of the 
groups mentioned. Does it require any great stretch 
of imagination to picture their reaction if this type 
of information were no longer available through our 
Local Office? 
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We have other services too—their omission here 
does not signify minimization of their value. We 
create a market for such products by intelligent presen- 
tation of their potential usefulness and value. We 
maintain the demand by keeping the quality of the 
product on a level’ with our promises. So long as 
we do this there is no danger of a lessening demand 


for what we have to sell in terms of referral, counsel- 
ing, testing, labor market information, selective 
placement, industrial services, and all other products 
of Employment Service activity. For all of these con- 
stitute service to the community; all contribute to the 
economic welfare of the public we serve. 


On-the-Job Training for 
Phone Maintenance Workers 


By ST. CLAIR T. BOURNE 


Associate Editor, ‘‘Industrial Bulletin,’’ New York State Department of Labor 


UPERLATIVES and record-breaking statistics once 
more have to be applied to a Labor Department 
activity in New York City, this time to the On-the- 

Job Training program. In the biggest town of them 
all, there has been, of course, the greatest number of 
programs in the State—9,000 with the highest number 
of trainees enrolled—some 32,000, since the inception 
of OJT in 1945. 

The scope of occupations and industries, too, is 
wider in the OJT picture in the Metropolis than else- 
where in the Empire State, ranging from accountancy 
to window-display artist. Key Labor Department per- 
sonnel administer the OJT program. 

Working in conjunction with the OJT staff to aid 
employers in drafting programs and following through 
in each case to see that enrolled veterans receive full 
benefits are the offices of the Division of Veterans 


Affairs. A staff of 19 field representatives covers 
DVA’s OJT activities in New York City. 

It follows that the largest single OJT program in 
New York State is also in operation in its largest city. 
That program is at the New York.Telephone Com- 
pany, where a total of more than 5,500 World War II 
veterans have become craftsmen in its plant depart- 
ment. 

A well-organized course of training is turning out a 
steady supply of manpower equipped with the sundry 
skills needed for maintenance of the company’s vital 
communication services. 

There are 14 crafts in the company’s plant depart- 
ment for which veterans have been hired. These are 
cable splicer, cable placer, cable tester, combination- 
man, deskman, frameman, insideman, installer, in- 
staller-repairman, lineman, powerman, repairman, 


An instructor explains the connections 
required for a dial hang-up handset 
before a class of veteran trainees in 
the New York Telephone Co.'s train- 
ing school at 140 West Street, 
Manhattan. 
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Newcomers in the field of telephony receiving instruction in 
the latest type of dial central office apparatus at the New 
York Telephone Co.'s training school. 


switchman and wireman. ‘Trainees in each of these 
crafts receive intensive instruction, first in the class- 
room and later in the field. Individual coaching to 
match the workers ability and the changing work load 
is an important part of each course. 


Enrollees Eligible for Subsistence 


The company’s program, covering all of the above 
job categories, was approved by Industrial Commis- 
sioner Edward Corsi and was made effective May 1, 
1946. Asan approved On-the-Job Training program, 
it made the ex-servicemen enrollees eligible for the 
monthly subsistence allowance from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration which supplements their wages. (Max- 
imum incomes, combining wages and subsistence, can- 
not exceed $210 a month for single men without de- 
pendents and $290 a month for married men.) Of 
the 5,500, however, about 200 are disabled veterans. 
The latter are not covered by the On-the-Job Training 
provisions of the GI Bill but by Public Law 16, which 
provides for such veterans separately. 

The New York Telephone Company provides serv- 
ice throughout New York and a portion of Connecti- 
cut. About one-half the trainees were hired in the 
company’s downstate area which includes all of New 
York City, Long Island, Westchester and Rockland 
Counties, Greenwich, Conn., and parts of Putnam and 
Orange Counties. The remainder are about evenly 
distributed in three divisions in the upstate area. 

Because of this geographical spread, the amount of 
training to be done in any one place at a given time is 
too small, except in the largest centers, to warrant a 
formalized type of instruction such as is used in indus- 
trial training. In addition, a difference in skills is 
often required in the same occupation at different loca- 
tions, or at different times in same locations. Con- 
tinuous changes in the telephone industry itself, as well 
as changes in the requirements at any location, make 
continuous training a necessity. 
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In training for linemen, these veteran trainees receive on-the- 
job instruction in the fundamentals of their craft at the New 
York Telephone Co.'s outdoor plant training school. 


“Men in training for all plant crafts are learning 
continuously,” declares J. G. Schoener, Jr., the firm’s 
training methods engineer. “Even experienced splic- 
ers and installers must keep up with the latest and most 
modern practices involving their type of work. 

Throughout the whole State more than 5,300 men 
have finished their instruction. “Even with all the 
care used in selection,” Mr. Schoener said, “there are 
still a few men who do not make the grade and a num- 
ber of others have returned to school or rejoined the 
armed forces. These groups would total about 100.” 


Length of Training Varies 


Each of the veterans enrolled spends from three 
weeks to five months in one of the corhpany’s plant 
schools. The length of time depends upon the par- 
ticular job for which the veteran is being trained. 
After that, actual field work begins (although both 
trainees and experienced craftsmen return to classroom 
instruction when the occasion warrants). The splicer 
trainee goes out to the manholes in the city as a splicer’s 
helper. The tester-trainee works as a scout or helper. 
In areas beyond urban limits, for example, a lineman- 
trainee goes out first as a groundman. 

“After a veteran has completed his basic course his 
next assignment is to field work in one of the plant 
crafts,’ Mr. Schoener explains. “We always try to 
place him in the available opening for which he seems 
best suited.” Most of these veterans have had some 
communication background during their term of serv- 
ice with the armed forces, he points out. 

Each of the 14 crafts in which training is being given 
constitutes an essential part of the extensive network 
of maintenance operations carried on ceaselessly by the 
company. The cable-splicer, cable-placer and cable- 
tester are the workers who handle the lead covered 
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cables of the company in both the distribution and out- 
side plants. The installer performs the removal and 
change operations of subscribers’ station equipment 
and the connecting service wires. The installer- 
repairman does the removal, change, repair and main- 
tenance work in the same field. 

The lineman handles the setting up and mainte- 
nance of the telephone poles, open wire lines, cable 
lines, terminals cross-connection boxes, house cable 
and underground lines. The repairman services sub- 
scriber station equipment. Switchmen are of three 
general classes: those handling crossbar dial central 
office circuits and equipment, those who handle panel 
dial central office circuits and equipment, and a third 
class handling step-by-step central office circuits and 
equipment. The substantial technical differences be- 
tween certain of these crafts stemming from the con- 
tinuous developments of improvements in the commu- 
nications field, make it impossible for a workman to 
change from one to the other without prior instruction. 

The combinationman is one whose skills may be 
utilized as installer-repairman, lineman or other crafts- 
man in maintenance of either subscriber or central 


office equipment. The deskman is a specialist in in- 
stallation, removal, change or repair of subscriber 
station equipment and central office equipment of 
the type used in the world of business. The frameman 
handles the placing, rearranging, removing and test- 
ing of cross-connection wires connecting the central 
office with outside. 

The insideman is a specialist in the manual central 
office circuits and equipment. The powerman’s oper- 
ations are concentrated on central office power circuits 
and equipment. The wireman handles installation, 
removal and changes of outside service wires and out- 
side and central office cross connection wires. 

Although the period of training during which the 
veterans are eligible for he monthly benefits from the 
Veterans Administration was set at two years, the ac- 
tual length of time spent in training for the various 
crafts varies. In some of the more highly skilled jobs 
the time necessary for the veteran to acquire a satis- 
factory degree of proficiency is longer than two years. 

In all cases, upon completion of his training, the 
veteran remains in the employ of the company with 
opportunities for continued advancement. 


- 


Good Promotional Activities— 
What Are They? 


By CHARLES L. ROLFE 


Veterans Employment Representative for West Virginia 


HAT do we mean by Promotional Activities? 
This subject is mentioned at numerous meet- 
ings and conventions but, too often, it is not 
fully explained; neither is it thoroughly understood. 

When asked what my interpretation of ‘Promotional 
Activities” really meant to me, I reached for Mr. 
Winston’s Dictionary to ascertain just what he 
thought of the words promotion and activity. His dic- 
tionary puts it this way: “Promotion—the act of fur- 
thering or advancing any cause or course; the state 
of being advanced; encouragement; advanced to a 
better position.” ‘‘Activity—the quality of doing; the 
exertion of power, energy or force; brisk or lively 
movement; diligence; nimbleness.”’ 

From the knowledge thus gained from the dictionary 
reference, | am now of the opinion “Promotional 
Activities” can be adequately defined as “‘the act of 
furthering or advancing any cause or course to a 
better position by exerting energy with emphasis on 
care, consideration, and perseverance.” 

To perform our duties as Veterans Employment 
Representatives, and in conformance with the 
policies of the Veterans Placement Service Board, 
each of us must devote a large part of his time and 
energy to this important subject of Promotional 
Activities. 
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In seeking entertainment available to the public, 
the average person turns to the page of his newspaper 
listing the movies, stage theatres, and swanky night 
clubs. This page is full of promotional allurements. 

Business establishments will seek other pages in 
promoting sales of over-stocked merchandise and the 
editorial page will give you the opinions of the editor 
and columnists regarding domestic and _ foreign 
affairs. The front page, by means of large heavy 
type, will call your attention to the big fire, murder, 
or some featured event. All of these are methods for 
Promotional Activities. The same is true with the 
radio, and some ask: What really is the reason of 
National, Columbia, ABC and Mutual competing 
for well known radio stars and certain programs? 
Promotional Activities is the only answer. 

After all, our business is comparable in many ways 
to other businesses, and if we are to succeed, we like- 
wise must develop and keep on developing Promo- 
tional Activities. Never vefore have we experienced 
a greater need than we have at present for the use of 
good Promotional Activities. Let’s take inventory 
and appraise our stock of applicants available in our 
active files and with due consideration to those who 
will soon be available for the labor market: 

On December 31, 1948, in West Virginia, 14,637 
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veterans were in college, 5,989 were taking on-job 
training, and 3,636 were taking on-farm training. 
This represents a total of 24,262 veterans of which 
2,839 or 11.2 percent were disabled. The greatest 
percentage of these veterans is from the State of West 
Virginia, but the above number does not include the 
thousands of West Virginia veterans who are enrolled 
in colleges out of the State. Ages will vary from 21 to 
45, and from reliable sources we are informed that 
the peak of education and training will be reached in 
1950. This group represents what we of long employ- 
ment service experience have dreamed, young men 
and women—older men and women—all veterans— 
all educated or properly trained to take their rightful 
place in the economic make-up of our Nation. 


College Questionnaire 


On January 31, 1949, a letter was addressed to the 
Presidents of the 26 colleges in my State, asking them 
to complete a questionnaire form attached and return 
to the State Veterans Employment Service by March 
1, 1949. This form was broken down as to fields or 
courses and provided space for those completing or 
finishing school this year as to (1) Total Males, (2) 
Total Females, (3) Male Veterans Under P. L. 16, 
(4) Male Veterans Under P. L. 346, (5) Females 
Under P. L. 16, (6) Females Under P. L. 346. Ithas 
been gratifying to learn of the response to our letter. 
Of those colleges who reported, we obtained valued 
information—62.2 percent of all students completing 
their education were veterans; 10.9 percent of all vet- 
erans are disabled; 9.7 percent of all students are 
Negroes; 40.2 percent of all Negro students are veterans. 

Plans have been developed for a special caravan, 
composed of the Chief of Training and Counseling 
Services, and Assistant State VER and trained local 
office interviewers to visit the three or four larger 
colleges on specified days for taking applications, inter- 
viewing and counseling with the students. Local 
offices, assisted by State Staff personnel will give 
service to smaller colleges. The Chief of the State 
Employment Service Division and the State VER 
visited the President of the State University and a 
faculty member in charge of placement. On this 
visit definite plans were worked out for the caravan 
visit to the University. A printed bulletin was distrib- 
uted to all students completing or finishing their 
education. This bulletin explained the Students 
Placement program and informed them when and 
where registrations would be available. 


The State Information Chief, assisted by the State 
VER, developed certain media of publicity for the 
colleges, students, and employers. The employer 
mailing lists of the Department of Unemployment 
Compensation were used in contacting every covered 
employer in West Virginia. Spot announcements over 
local radio stations have been quite effective in re- 
minding employers of West Virginia’s students who 
are available for job opporcunities in the State. Many 
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newspapers have given fine cooperation and much 
space as news items to the program. We believe that 
much progress has been made and that good results 
will be obtained within the next few months. 

West Virginia State has a Publicity Commission 
and all conventions scheduled for the State are listed 
and mailed out to various sources each quarter. The 
State VER on receipt of this information writes to 
the Convention Secretary of the respective organiza- 
tions and calls atcention to the availability of the two 
motion picture films, ““No Help Wanted” and ‘‘Come- 
back.” These are individual letters and a copy is 
mailed to the Assistant State VER of the area in which 
the convention is to be held and he makes a follow-up 
either through the secretary or an influential member 
of the organization. The Assistant State VER, if 
given the desired permission, appears before the 
assembled convention and is responsible for the film 
showiag and usually makes two short talks regarding 
the Veterans Employment Service, one prior to the 
film showing and the other following. We always 
work in the name of the State Employment Service 
and urge employers to contact the nearest local em- 
ployment office to their place of business. This 
activity has been highly successful in the develop- 
ment of public relations, wider acquaintance with 
employers and in the successful placement of dis- 
abled veterans. 

National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, being an established activity, is well known to 
all State VER’s. However, we always learn from 
experience, and in my State newspaper men have 
been appointed chairmen of local community com- 
mittees. In most instances, we do derive a lot of 
newspaper space. 


We Assist the Legion 


The National Legion Citation program has been in 
effect in West Virginia for the past 2 years. We have 
been requested again this year to assist the Department 
in securing factual information regarding the employ- 
ment of disabled veterans. Of course this program 
has developed a very keen but friendly competition 
between local officials and even certain employers. 
Each local office will recommend a certain outstand- 
ing employer for this award. The State VER, in 
cooperation with Department Employment officials, 
eliminates certain employers from these first recom- 
mendations. The Assistant State VER’s accompanied 
by a State Area Supervisor of the Employment Serv- 
ice, contacts the most outstanding employers and 
verifies, if necessary, certain information submitted 
by local ES office managers. Representatives of The 
American Legion, Employment Service, Department 
of Veterans Affairs, Veterans Administration, and the 
State VER, make the final selection. 

This program is well known in West Virginia and 
provides many additional opportunities for contacts 
with local American Legion Posts, employment offices 
and employers. We think this is a fine program and 
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hope the Legion will continue making this award 
possible. The 1947 award was based on the employ- 
ment of 611 disabled veterans by the Weirton Steel 
Co. Stimulated by the Legion award, the company 
officials placed more emphasis on the employment 
of disabled veterans and on December 31, 1948, this 
company had on its pay roll 1,048 disabled veterans. 


The West Virginia Department of Veterans Affairs is 
a State agency created by the Legislature. The 
Director is Chairman of the State Veterans Advisory 
Committee and the State VER is a member of not 
only the general committee but acts on the substeering 
committee. The steering committee advises when 
there is a necessity for a meeting of the general com- 
mittee and assists in formulating the agendas of such 
meetings. The general committee includes repre- 
sentatives of all agencies, both Federal and State, 
serving veterans and their families. Cooperation and 
coordination are the results of these meetings. The 
Department of Veterans Affairs has 14 representatives, 
strategically located throughout the State. Our 3 
Assistant State VER’s and our 26 local employment 
offices work very closely together and therefore are 
in position to offer efficient and prompt assistance 
to veterans. Each spring the Department of Veterans 
Affairs holds a 2-day training and educational meeting 
at a State 4-H Camp. These meetings are attended 
by all representatives of the Department, Service 
Officers of the various veterans organizations, field 
workers of the Red Cross, rehabilitation workers from 
the State and Veterans Administration. The State 
VER is given a 30-minute part of the program and 
this is followed by a 10-minute question-and-answer 
period. It is surprising to learn how much good these 
meetings develop, and in my opinion this comes under 
Promotional Activities. 


Friendly Relationship With Unions 


Labor Unions are no different than veterans groups. 
If we don’t speak to them they certainly are not going 
to look us up and beg to be considered as our friends. 
We have a fine friendly relationship not only with 
the State Commissioner of Labor, but with the heads 
of the Congress of Industrial Organization, the West 
Virginia Federation of Labor and the United Mine 
Workers. We have personal contact with them. We 
telephone them, also their various affiliated craft 
offices regarding problems confronting veterans, and 
I am happy to state that we have always received their 
full cooperation. We attend their State conventions 
and have exhibited the films ““No Help Wanted” and 
“Comeback” before such meetings. This is a good 
field for Promotional Activities. 

The West Virginia Manufacturers Association, through 
its secretary, has been very cooperative. Of course, 
its membership is contacted by Assistant State VER 
and Employer Relations representatives of the ES. 
The policy of this organization is not to distribute a 
list of members and, although we do not have such a 
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list, we do, on special occasions, furnish a sufficient 
number of bulletins to the secretary and he in turn 
includes these in his outgoing membership mail— 
frequently composing his own bulletin, calling special 
attention to our enclosed bulletin or letter. This kind 
of Promotional Activity can only be achieved by good 
public relations. 


Memorandum From Governor 


Executive Department of the State——Through personal 
acquaintance with the Governor, it has been our good 
fortune to establish good relations with the elected 
and appointed heads of the many State departments. 
The State VER was requested to draw up a memo- 
randum during the NEPH Week program for the 
Governor’s signature. This memorandum urged all 
department heads to consider the employment of 
handicapped veterans in filling vacancies in their 
respective departments. Promotional Activities are 
unlimited in this connection. 

In my opinion, all of these come under good Promo- 
tional Activities. 

With regard to our State Informational Representa- 
tive, we are indeed fortunate in having the oppor- 
tunity of working with a veteran of both World Wars. 
His acquaintance with newspaper men is broad in 
scope and his division works very closely with the 
State VER and VES staff. News items released at 
State headquarters receive prompt attention and are 
sent out over the AP and UP wire services to all parts 
of the State. The VES never releases items to the 
press except through the Informational Representa- 
tive. He is very cooperative and in local ES employ- 
ment service publications items regarding veterans 
are always given sufficient space. 

No doubt others are accomplishing similar things 
in their States as are being accomplished in West 
Virginia. I am sure you will agree that we cannot 
do the things expected of us unless we have the good 
will, the respect, and the sincere confidence of the 
public, of employers, of the people we work with in 
the local employment offices, and of the veterans 
looking to us for assistance. Good relationship can 
be measured only by the kind of Promotional Activities 
we must be constantly developing in carrying out our 
duty and obligation to veterans. 





OPERATION SNOWBOUND 
(Continued from page 15) 


cities, were a snowy waste as the 2-day blizzard 
rampaged over the western and central parts of the 
State. Cars parked along streets were not extricated 
for two or more days after the storm had abated. 

The blizzard weather nipped at California, too. 
Local offices there recruited more than 3,000 workers 
to operate smudge pots in the citrus fruit belt where 
the unprecedented freeze threatened crops. 

Some photographs of the storm areas have reached 
us and are reproduced here. They tell their own 
eloquent story. 
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I ntegrated Activity... 


ES Salutes Employer Centennial 


By EDWARD GLUCK 


Manager, Pittsburgh Industrial Office 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


HE Dali-like arrangement of articles in a window 

of the Pittsburgh Industrial Office of the Penn- 

sylvania State Employment Service, as pictured 
in the photographic illustration, is anything but a 
surrealist presentation. Instead of “Images without 
order of sequence, as in a dream,”’ it is a very business- 
like display of a sampling of 5,000 products manufac- 
tured by 5,000 different kinds of occupations in and 
around Pittsburgh, many of which involve the Indus- 
trial Office in placement activities. 

Celebrating its one-hundredth anniversary, the 
Joseph Horne Co., one of Pittsburgh’s largest depart- 
ment stores, provided the Industrial Office with the 
opportunity to request that one of the company’s 


“Centennial Salute’? windows—a display valued at 
$1,000—be set up in the Employment Service. The 
company readily agreed. 

The products in the display ranged from refined 
gold for dental use to plastic and aluminum. Among 
the many items in the window were plastic é¢yes, glass 
supplies, brooms, artificial limbs, chemicals, beverages, 
and tools. The entire display was 12 feet long, 3 feet 
deep, and 8 feet high—its attractiveness greatly 
enhanced by colored lights. 

Easily readable placards at the right of the display 
provided Pittsburgh Labor Market Information in 
capsule form. Here is a part of the story they told: 

The Pittsburgh Labor Market Area, has one of the 





Centennial Salute Window Display of the Joseph Horne Co. as it appeared in the Pittsburgh Industrial Office, 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 
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highest wage scales in the United States. Whereas the 
national factory weekly wage average is $52.62, the 
Pittsburgh average is $62.11. 

Of the 756,500 persons employed in the Pittsburgh 
Labor Market Area, 321,300 are employed in manu- 
facturing industries. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, the employ- 
ment situation in Pittsburgh is outstanding in the 
East. The annual income of the residents of Pitts- 
burgh alone is over one billion dollars. 

The Joseph Horne Co. is 1 of 792 major firms 
employing 50 persons or more in the Pittsburgh Labor 
Market Area, and it is estimated that over 11,000 





persons viewed the firm’s window display in the 
Pittsburgh Industrial Office of the Employment 
Service. 

The artistic cohesion of the articles making up the 
display has its counterpart in inter-relationship of all 
the factors that make Pittsburgh the great industrial 
center that itis. Just as there is a relationship between 
the broom, artificial leg and ice bag in the display— 
each arranged to contribute its part to the unification 
of the whole—there is also a well-defined relationship 
between workers, employers and the Employment 
Service in a well-ordered labor market—a form of 
integrated activity well symbolized in the Joseph 
Horne Co.’s display. 





Current Publications on 


| Sano OccuPATIONAL GuIDEs, published April 1949, is one of 
the major publications to be issued by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security under its postwar labor market information 
program. It is a 129-page compilation of the occupational 
labor market statements developed by the local offices of the 
State Employment Services in hundreds of cities. 


The list is intended primarily for reference purposes. It 
should be useful to persons interested in vocational guidance, 
in employment counseling and generally in placement work 
and as an indicator of the types of materials available in local 
offices throughout the country. For ease of handling, the 
material is arranged alphabetically by State and within that, 
alphabetically by community. Therefore, one can find at a 
glance occupational labor market materials available in any 
listed community with an indication of the DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPaTIONAL TitLes code and the recency of the analysis. 


Loca OccuPpaTIONAL GutpEs was first introduced at the 
conference of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
in Chiago late in April. It is now being sent to all local offices. 
A limited number of copies is available for distribution on request 
to the Office of Reports and Analysis, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


xk 


dar TO THE RiGHT Jos is a new booklet prepared by the 
U.S. Employment Service national staff in cooperation with 
the State Employment Services. Distinctly a counseling pam- 
phlet designed to help new entrants into the labor market, the 
booklet deals with choosing the right kind of a job, getting 
started in the right job, and advancing on the job. 


Two hundred copies have been shipped to each State agency 
as a preliminary supply. A total of 40,000 copies is available 
to fill suitable requests. The pamphlet is directed principally 
to young people who are at the point of leaving school. It will 
be particularly useful to local office managers and counseling 
staff who will be visiting secondary schools in their communities 
in connection with vocational orientation, testing and counsel- 
ing programs. (16 pp.) 


xk 


op GuIDE FoR YOUNG WorKERs is an important new booklet 
which will be especially helpful to high school graduates about 
to enter the labor market. It was prepared after a survey of 
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selected States by the Office of Reports and Analysis in the 
Bureau of Employment Security. This booklet contains de- 
tailed information on 35 entry occupations in which high school 
graduates most frequently find employment. The material 
covers usual entry hiring requirements, entry duties, how to 
break in, opportunities for advancement, and advantages and 
disadvantages for each occupation listed. In addition to this 
useful listing there are several pages of general information 
which should be helpful to the young job-seeker. 


xk 


A new Radio and Television Bibliography, or guide to careers 
in these fields, has just been issued by the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. It lists more than 400 sources of 
information on radio and television. Accompanying each 
reference is an annotated description. In addition to general 
radio and television sources, the bibliography offers summaries 
of published information on careers in radio, broadcasting 
techniques and script writing, radio education, scripts, books 
and plays. Material is also indexed under engineering, fre- 
quency modulation, television, radio and recording equipment, 
transcriptions, and periodicals. 


Sources of general information, and an alphabetical index 
to the bibliography’s entries conclude the publication. Copies 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 15 
cents each. 


xk 


te: OvuTLook HANDBOOK, a new publication pre- 
pared by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in cooperation with the Veterans Administration, pre- 
sents employment information on major occupations for use in 
guidance activities. The 454-page, illustrated HANpDBook, 
contains complete reports on 288 occupations by which most 
Americans earn their living. For each of these occupations it 
describes the duties to be performed, the training necessary, 
the wage and salary possibilities, the general employment 
outlook and where to go for more information. 


Copies of the HANpBooK have been sent to all VA offices for 
use by counselors engaged in advisement and guidance. It 
has also been adopted for official use in all Federal agencies 
which give counseling services. It is available to the public 
at $1.75 from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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